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OU sometimes hear it said that one 
does not need an extensive vocabu- 
lary, that an individual can get along 
without making use of an impressive 
array of words. This is true. You can 
get along, after a fashion, even though 
your vocabulary is severely limited. 
You can make your primitive wants 
known. You can express simple ideas. 
Children do it. So can you if you are 
satisfied with the standards of childhood. 
If, however, you do not have a rich 
vocabulary at your command you will 
condemn yourself to mediocrity in 
thinking, in speech, in personality and in 
achievement. Words are the precision 
tools with which complex ideas are 
fashioned and expressed with clarity and 
force. If you do not possess such tools 
you cannot speak concisely and force- 
fully. You cannot convey to others a 
clear impression of your thoughts or 
feelings. 

If you are acquainted with few words 
you will overwork them. Your expres- 
sions, lacking variety, will be dull, rep- 
etitious, uninteresting. Your conversa- 
tion will be tiresome and boring. 

To escape from monotony in your 
speaking, you may turn, as so many do, 
to slang phrases. The slang expressions 
supply the color and variety for which 
everyone feels the need. There is, 
though, a peculiar fact about the use of 
slang. People adopt it because they 
long for something different, for new 
and novel ways of carrying on conver- 
sation. But once they take up a slang 
phrase, they often overwork it until it 
becomes as boring and monotonous as 
were the expressions for which it was 
substituted. 

The only real relief from poor, anemic, 
lifeless speech is to be found in an en- 
richment of the vocabulary. Wilfred 
Funk, in his book “The Way to Vocabu- 
lary Power and Culture,” offers many 
suggestions for the adding of interest 
and variety to 
speech. He speaks, 
for example, of the 
overuse of the word 
“big,” and recom- 
mends that instead 
of applying this 
term in each of the 
following cases, one 
might speak of a 
tremendous busi- 
ness, a huge house, 
a massive intellect, 
a gigantic war, a mammoth cave, a mo- 
mentous occasion, a colossal statue, a 
prodigious job, a spacious room, a stu- 
pendous disaster, a prodigal waste, a 
vast desert. 

The English language has a word for 
everything you can see or hear, for 
every idea which comes to your mind, 
for every emotion which you may feel. 
Find these words, become acquainted 
with them, use them. If you will do this 
you will be less boring to yourself and 
to your friends. Your personality will 
develop. You will be happier, more 
forceful, more successful. 

A college student whom I know has 
started to increase her vocabulary as a 
hobby. She adds to her possessions at 
least one new word each day. After 
acquiring a word, she puts it immediately 
to work. In a few years, she will have 
an extensive vocabulary. 


Walter E. Myer 











Political Picture 


Elections Keep Democrats in Control of Congress, but Give 
GOP Increased Influence for 1951 and 1952 


HAT do the results of the nation- 

wide elections held earlier this 
month signify for the American peo- 
ple? Will there be a drastic change 
in the domestic policies of our govern- 
ment? How will our relations with 
other countries be affected? 

These questions have been the sub- 
ject of much guesswork ever since the 
votes were counted earlier in Novem- 
ber. Even now the answers cannot 
be given precisely, of course, for only 
the happenings of the next two years 
can determine just what the pattern 
of events will be. Nonetheless, certain 
trends seem fairly clear. 

The substantial gains made by the 
Republicans, it is agreed, will give 
them increased influence in the 82nd 
Congress, which meets in January and 
will have charge of making the nation’s 
laws until 1953. In the Senate there 
will be 49 Democrats and 47 Repub- 
licans. In the House of Representa- 
tives will be 235 Democrats, 199 Re- 
publicans, and one independent. The 
balloting resulted in a loss to the 
Democrats and a gain to the Repub- 
licans of 5 Senators and nearly 30 
Representatives. 

While the Republicans made gains, 
the Democrats will still have control 
of Congress. The Democrats will have 
charge of organizing the Senate and 


House, and they will hold the chair- 
manships of the various committees. 

Yet the Republicans will undeniably 
have a bigger role in shaping legisla- 
tion than they had in the 81st Con- 
gress. On the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, for example, the 
ratio is likely to become 7 Democrats 
to 6 Republicans. In the 81st Con- 
gress the ratio has been 8 to 5 in favor 
of the Democrats. 

Republicans are elated over the out- 
come of the elections. They point out 
that they are now stronger than they 
have been for some time. They think 
the present situation foreshadows a 
Republican triumph in the Presiden- 
tial election in 1952. 

Democrats, though disappointed at 
the outcome of the balloting, point out 
that they will still have a majority of 
the lawmakers. They say, too, that 
it is customary for the party in power 
to lose representation in the mid-term 
elections. They think that the 1952 
elections will show a gain in Demo- 
cratic strength. 

The elections earlier this month em- 
phasized once more that each of our 
major parties is composed of two fac- 
tions. It has been recognized for some 
years that there are two wings in the 
Democratic Party—a so-called “con- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Troubled Times 


Island Republic Must Deal With 
Land Problems, Poverty, 


and Other Issues 


HE Philippine Republic has been a 

free and independent nation for 
nearly four and a half years, but its 
people are learning that independence 
does not solve all their problems. In 
fact, the island country is in serious 
economic trouble, and the United 
States is being urged to help it carry 
out a big recovery program. 

There is a particularly close rela- 
tionship between our nation and the 
Philippines. The United States ob- 
tained the islands from Spain in 1898, 
and controlled them until the 1940's. 
They were lost to Japan during World 
War II, then won back in a series of 
bloody and destructive battles. On 
July 4, 1946, in line with a promise 
that had been made before the war, 
our government granted complete in- 
dependence to the Philippine Republic. 

The new nation has about 20 million 
people. Its land area is a little larger 
than that of Arizona. However, it con- 
sists of over 7,000 islands, and these 
form a chain or cluster that extends 
more than a thousand miles from 
north to south and about 700 miles 
from east to west. 

The islands are mountainous, with 
some peaks that reach nearly two miles 
above sea level. Lying entirely within 
the tropics, they have extremely heavy 
rainfall, so that much of their area 
is taken up by swamps, dripping 
jungles, and forests of massive trees. 
Such crops as rice, sugar cane, coco- 
nuts, and hemp are raised in areas 
where there are farms and plantations. 

The Philippine population contains 
a great mixture of racial, religious, 
and language groups. Large numbers 
of the people resemble the brown- 
skinned inhabitants of Indonesia and 
Malaya. In addition, there are many 
islanders of Chinese, Japanese, or 
European ancestry. Living in remote 
forest areas are little bands of Negri- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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POLITICAL COMPLEXION of the country after the recent elections, as shown by the states’ representation in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 


Both Parties Study the Political Scene 


(Concluded from page 1) 


servative” group of lawmakers, many 
of whom are from the South, and a 
“liberal” group, most of whose mem- 
bers are from the North and West. 
Each of these factions returned 
many of its members to Congress, 
although the “conservatives” generally 
kept their strength better than the 
“liberals.” 

Not as much publicized, though, has 
been the split in the Republican Party 
between two wings divided on some- 
what comparable lines. Yet this cleav- 
age, as many columnists and commen- 
tators noted, was emphasized by this 
month’s elections. 

Consequently, columnist Thomas 
Stokes predicts that there will be “a 
continuation of the struggle for con- 
trol (of the Republican Party) be- 
tween the conservative forces led by 
Senator Taft of Ohio and the moder- 
ately progressive and more interna- 
tionalist wing of the party in which 
Governors Dewey and Warren are 
leading figures.” These three leaders, 
Mr. Stokes points out, all won out- 
standing victories, and thus gained 
added prestige for themselves and 
their factions of the Republican Party. 

During recent years the Southern 
Democrats have joined with Repub- 
licans on a number of occasions to 
block parts of the domestic program 
favored by President Truman. Will 
the recent election results alter this 
situation? 

Observers are in general agreement 
that opposition to the President’s Fair 
Deal program will become even 
stronger as a result of the balloting. 
In writing of the elections, columnist 
Doris Fleeson says that “the Fair 
Deal .. . is the most obvious casualty.” 

Miss Fleeson’s opinion, shared by 
many others, is that President Truman 
will now have less chance than pre- 
viously of putting through much of 
his program, It now seems unlikely 
that the Brannan farm plan, the pro- 
gram for socialized medicine, and the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
will be enacted during the next two 
years. 

These items are all highly contro- 
versial. If the Democratic adminis- 
tration could not succeed in getting 
them made into law in the 81st Con- 
gress, the general opinion is that it 
will have little or no chance of put- 
ting them through the 82nd Congress 
in which the Democratic margin has 
been cut. 

Yet, even though much of President 
Truman’s program is unlikely to be 


passed, there is quite general agree- 
ment that laws already enacted under 
Democratic leadership will not be sub- 
stantially changed. While the Repub- 
licans are strong enough to block much 
of the President’s program, they are 
still a minority party and not strong 
enough to push through a program of 
their own. 

“The President’s forces will have 
even greater difficulty in passing do- 
mestic legislation than in the last two 
years,” predicts the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch . . . “The American people 
have voted to try some new hands for 
a while ... (yet) there is no ulti- 
matum to revert to the last century 
in our domestic life.” 

What effect will the election outcome 
have on government taxes and spend- 
ing? 

Many Republicans who waged suc- 
cessful campaigns charged that the 
government is spending teo much and 
advocated less spending and lower 
taxes for the future. To what extent 
—if at all—U.S. spending will be cut 
depends on many factors—the out- 
come of hostilities in the Far East, 
possible Communist aggression in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere, and so on. It is 
probable, though, that Congress will 
check more closely on government 
spending during the next two years 
than it has for some time. 

It is in the field of foreign affairs 
that the effect of the elections is hard- 
est to predict. Today we are involved 
in world affairs as never before. The 
election results may have far-reaching 
effects on the conduct of U.S. affairs 
abroad. Yet there is disagreement 
over what the effects may be. 

Take, for example, our relations 


with Europe. How will the 82nd Con- 
gress feel about continuing the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program and supply- 
ings arms for the European members 
of the North Atlantic Pact? 

Many Democrats who have been 
active in backing these programs fear 
that the new Congress may attempt 
to curtail them sharply. The Demo- 
crats point out that some of the suc- 
cessful Republican candidates were 
highly critical in their campaigns of 
the spending our government is doing 
in Europe. These Republicans re- 
ferred to some of the foreign pro- 
grams as “pouring money down a 
rat-hole.” 

Democrats hold that the election of 
these critics of U.S. programs abroad 
may mean that the United States will 
be less active in world affairs in the 
future. They say that the isolation- 
ists—that is, those who would keep 
the U.S. aloof from other countries— 
are likely to have increased influence 
and may cause us to withdraw more 
and more from international affairs. 

Many Republicans disagree strongly 
with this point of view. They point 
out that the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and other international measures 
have had the staunch support of most 
leading Republicans. They say that 
there will be no return to isolationism. 

“There need not be fear that Con- 
gress will slash foreign aid with a 
meat ax,” Republican Senator Alex- 
ander Smith of New Jersey, a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
stated. “Those cuts that may be made 
will be made judiciously . . . and only 
after a very careful study...” 

What about our relations with the 
Far East? In the opinion of many 
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observers, it is here that the effects 
of the elections may be most strongly 
felt. In waging successful campaigns, 
many Republican candidates were ex- 
tremely critical of the way our gov- 
ernment has carried on our interests 
in that part of the world. In general, 
they blamed the Democrats for allow- 
ing the Communists to take over China 
and for permitting a situation to de- 
velop which involved us in the Korean 
war for which we were unprepared. 

Unlike the case in Europe, the Re- 
publicans have not played a major role 
in shaping foreign policy in the Far 
East. Some observers think that the 
bipartisan (two-party) foreign policy, 
hitherto confined mostly to Europe, 
may now be extended to Asia. For ex- 
ample, columnist David Lawrence pre- 
dicts there will be a new emphasis on 
cooperation in foreign policy matters 
—‘wholeheartedly instead of inter- 
mittently.” 

Even though the new line-up in the 
Senate and House will not go into 
effect until the 82nd Congress convenes 
in January, the election results are 
certain to be felt at the meeting of 
the nation’s lawmakers now taking 
place. 

It will also be felt across the coun- 
try as governors and other state and 
local officials take office. The Repub- 
lican gains in Congress were accom- 
panied by gains in other offices. 
The number of Republican governors 
rose from 19 to at least 25, with the 
contest in Michigan still in doubt. 

How significant the swing to the 
GOP is and what it means in terms 
of the 1952 Presidential contest re- 
main to be seen. As has been indi- 
cated, in their public comments, the 
Republicans say the recent contests 
are an omen of victory in ’52. The 
Democrats tend to minimize the re- 
sults. 

Behind the scenes, however, both 
parties are beginning to lay the 
groundwork for the next Presidential 
campaign. The Republicans believe 
they have a toe in the White House 
door and they do not want overcon- 
fidence to.keep them from getting in. 
The Democrats realize that any loss 
at the polls is serious and they are 
working to rebuild party strength. 

In the coming months Republicans 
and Democrats are likely to pursue 
their objectives in Congress and in the 
states with great care. The record of 
the next two years will have consider- 
able bearing on the outcome of the 
1952 Presidential election. 
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In Election Contests 


HE following men were winners in 

some of the more prominent elec- 
tion contests on November 7. There 
were many other interesting and im- 
portant political battles, but space pre- 
vents a discussion of all of them. 

Robert Taft, one of the nation’s top 
Republican leaders, was re-elected to 
the Senate for a third term. The vot- 
ers of Ohio chose Taft over his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Joseph Ferguson, by 
a large majority. Labor leaders had 
hoped to defeat Taft because they say 
he is unfriendly to the worker’s inter- 
ests. The entire nation watched the 
Ohio contest to see whether or not the 
Republican leader could win over 
strong labor opposition. Having won, 
the Ohio senator, who is the son of 
former President William Howard 
Taft, is often mentioned as a possible 
candidate for President in 1952. 

Thomas Dewey will serve four more 
years as governor of New York. He 
defeated the Democratic candidate, 
Walter Lynch, by a wide margin. 
Dewey was first elected governor in 
1942, after a brilliant career as New 
York’s prosecuting attorney. He ran 
for the U.S. Presidency on the Repub- 
lican ticket in 1944 and again in 1948. 
The 48-year-old governor is supported 
by some Republicans for a third try 
at the nation’s highest office in the 
next Presidential election. Dewey’s 
sweeping victory in America’s most 
populous state makes him a strong 
candidate. 

Earl Warren, Republican, won a 
third term for the top position in Cali- 
fornia over his Democratic opponent, 
James Roosevelt. Warren, first elected 
governor in 1942, has been supported 
by many members of both major par- 
ties in his state. He is praised by 
Democrats and Republicans alike for 
his efficient administration of the sec- 
ond most populous state in the union. 
In 1948, Warren was chosen by the 
Republicans to run for the nation’s 
Vice-Presidency. Many political ob- 
servers believe that he will be his 
party’s choice to run for the Presi- 
dency in 1952. 

John Butler, Republican, will be 
Maryland’s new senator in the 82nd 
Congress. He defeated the veteran 
Democratic senator, Millard Tydings, 
who represented Maryland since 1926. 
The 53-year-old senator-elect is a new- 
comer in politics—this year’s race was 
his first try for a public office. Be- 
fore his election, Butler was a success- 


ful lawyer in Baltimore. Some ob- 
servers feel Tydings lost support 
among Maryland’s voters because he 
seemed not to take the charges of com- 
munism in the State Department seri- 
ously. Others point out that the 
Democratic senator has been losing 
ground in Maryland for many years 
because he tended to “look down” upon 
the electorate. 

James Duff, the 67-year-old Republi- 
can governor of Pennsylvania, was 
elected to represent his state in the 
Senate. His Democratic opponent was 
Francis Myers. Before becoming gov- 
ernor in 1946, Duff served as attorney- 
general of his state and became widely 
known for his activities in that office. 
He heads a large group of “liberal” 
Republicans in Pennsylvania who re- 
cently crushed the power of a former 
“conservative” Republican regime. The 
energetic Pennsylvania governor is 
sometimes mentioned as a fourth Re- 
publican candidate in the next Presi- 
dential race. 

James Donovan, Democrat, defeated 
Vito Marcantonio for the post of Rep- 
resentative from a New York City 
district. Marcantonio, who had rep- 
resented his district most of the time 
since 1935, has often been accused of 
supporting Communist programs. 
Donovan, a lawyer, was backed in 
this year’s election by Republicans, 
Democrats, and members of the 
Liberal party. 

Everett Dirksen defeated Scott 
Lucas, the Democratic leader in the 
Senate, in Illinois’ senatorial contest. 
Dirksen was a member of Congress 
from 1932 to 1948. He did not run for 
office in 1948 because of illness. One 
of his chief complaints against the 
Truman administration is that it has 
spent far too much money on foreign 
nations. His Democratic critics call 
him an “isolationist”. 

Richard Nixon, 37-year-old Republi- 
can Representative from California, 
defeated Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas 
in that state’s senate race. Nixon 
has represented California in the 
House of Representatives for the past 
four years. He became well known for 
his work on the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee by pressing disloyalty 
charges against Alger Hiss, a former 
official of the State Department. Some 
Republicans claim Nixon won the Sen- 
ate race because he promised the vot- 
ers strong action against communism 
in the country. 
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THE REPUBLICANS gained at least 6 governorships, 5 seats in the Senate and 28 


seats in the House of Representatives in 


the recent elections. The governorship of 


Michigan, shown above as Democratic, was still in dispute as this chart was made, 
though the Democrat was leading his Republican opponent by a small margin. 


Herbert Lehman, Democrat, was 
elected senator from New York. He 
defeated the Republican candidate, 
Lieutenant-Governor Joseph Hanley, 
by a large majority. Lehman was gov- 
ernor of New York from 1932 to 1942. 
Since 1942, 72-year-old Lehman has 
spent much of his time in helping 
United Nations relief agencies carry 
on their work in many parts of the 
world. He also helped organize our 
European assistance programs two 
years ago. A year ago he was elected 
to the Senate to fill the unexpired term 


of the late Senator Robert F. Wagner. 

Bourke Hickenlooper, Republican of 
Iowa, was elected for a second term 
to the Senate. It is generally believed 
that he defeated the Democratic candi- 
date, Albert Loveland, because Love- 
land supported President Truman’s 
farm-aid program which is not popular 
in agricultural Iowa. The Iowa sena- 
tor told his voters that farmers get 
higher prices for their goods now than 
they would if the President’s program 
were adopted. Hickenlooper formerly 
held jobs in his state’s government. 
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The Story of the Week 


Woman Defense Leader 


In her new job as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg 
occupies the highest position in the 
nation’s military establishment ever 
held by a woman. 

Mrs. Rosenberg will have charge of 
the Defense Department’s manpower 
and personnel policies. Since 1924 
she has worked with the government 
and in private industry as a consultant 
in the fields of labor, manpower, and 
public relations. President Roosevelt 
called her in a number of times to 
settle labor disputes, and she has filled 
many special assignments. 

During World War II she went to 
Europe as a personal representative 
first of President Roosevelt, and then 
of President Truman, to report on 
servicemen’s problems. On another 
assignment from Mr. Roosevelt, she 
studied industrial relations in Great 
Britain and Sweden. 

More recently, she served on the ad- 
visory commission for compulsory mili- 


ANNA ROSENBERG 


tary training, which recommended the 
adoption of that form of training as 
a permanent part of our defense sys- 
tem. At the time of her appointment 
to the defense post, she was serving 
as a labor adviser to many New York 
businesses. 

Mrs. Rosenberg was born in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, and was brought to 
this country by her parents when she 
was eight years old. 

Her appointment must be confirmed 
by Congress. Friends say she is 
ideally qualified for her new post. 
Critics accuse her of being too “New 
Dealish”’—of wanting the government 
“to control everything and everybody.” 


Last of the 81st 


On Capitol Hill, senators and repre- 
sentatives are at work again. Be- 
tween now and January 3, when the 
new, 82d Congress convenes, legisla- 
tors will be doing business in a “lame 
duck” meeting, which winds up the 
81st Congress. 

The gathering is called “lame duck” 
because many of the congressmen 
present were defeated in the recent 
elections, and will not hold office in 
the new Congress. They are here 
merely to fill out the remainder of 
their terms. 

In its remaining weeks, the 81st 
Congress will try to clear the books. 
That is, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives will take up certain 
important measures, which merit im- 
mediate attention and should not be 


carried over to the session commenc- 
ing January. 

For example, Congress is likely to 
take up these measures, which are 
supported by the Truman administra- 
tion: 

1. Ten billion dollars more in appro- 
priations for national defense. 

2. More revenue for the govern- 
ment, through a tax on excess busi- 
ness profits. 

3. Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Most observers believe that the de- 
fense appropriation measure will be 
enacted, but are hesitant in predicting 
how Congress will act on the other 
two. The Republicans do not want to 
do much business until the new Con- 
gress meets, for they will be stronger 
in that body than they are in the 
Senate and House now. 


Radar Network 


To protect this country from a pos- 
sible surprise air attack, the govern- 
ment is speeding up work on a radar 
warning “curtain,” being built around 
the 48 states and Alaska. The radar 
net is to be finished in about eight 
months. 

In the meantime, an emergency net- 
work covering main industrial and 
government centers is operating 24 
hours a day. In addition many obser- 
vation posts, to be manned by volun- 
teer civil defense workers, are to be 
constructed at key points. 

Details of the planned radar net- 
work are secret, but it is known that 
the government has been obtaining 
land on which radar equipment is to 
be installed in Alaska and the 48 states. 

In protecting the country from any 
possible air assault, persons at radar 
stations work closely with Air Force 
“interceptor” groups. If an unidenti- 
fied airplane—possibly an enemy—is 
shown by radar instruments to be ap- 
proaching the country, Air Force au- 
thorities will be notified. They will 
immediately take whatever action is 
necessary. 


Vast Economic Plan 


The United States must use its 
economic strength widely throughout 
the world to make this country and 
friendly nations secure against Com- 
munist aggression. 

This is the main idea of the recent 
report made to the President by 
Gordon Gray, former Secretary of the 
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THE MARINES in Korea search carefully for snipers as they move into a village 
abandoned by retreating Communists 


Army and now president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. President 
Truman fully approved the report. 
Mr. Gray had been working on it since 
last March. The report’s main pro- 
posals are that: 

1. American economic aid to western 
Europe continue “another three or 
four years beyond the present time,” 
even though the Marshall Plan is 
scheduled to end in 1952. 

2. A great new program for the de- 
velopment of backward countries in 
Asia and elsewhere be started. It 
would be financed by loans of from 
600 to 800 million dollars a year, plus 
outright grants from the U. S. of 
about 500 million dollars a year, for 
several years to come. 

3. Steps be taken to assure freer 
and wider international trade. For 
example, Mr. Gray said, the U. S. 
should continue to work for lower 
tariffs through the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

The Gray report emphasizes the idea 
that, if democracies are to grow strong 
enough to resist Soviet aggression, 
they must be prosperous. This idea 
must become a vital part of our for- 
eign policy, the report contends. More- 
over, the document repeatedly calls on 
Americans to look at foreign aid, not 
chiefly as a business proposition, but 
as a safeguard against the spread of 
communism. 
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REPUBLIC PICTURES 


SCENE FROM “Rio Grande,” a new movie worth seeing 


Mr. Gray’s program is certain to 
meet stiff resistance in Congress. 
Many Republicans and a number of 
Democrats believe that we should start 
at once to cut down greatly on the 
amount of foreign aid which we have 
been providing. They feel that our 
expenses must be reduced and that 
foreign nations must begin to stand 
on their own feet. 

This issue will be fought out by the 
nation’s lawmakers during the months 
ahead. 


Best Rookies 


Recently picked by a committee of 
sports writers as the “rookie of the 
year” in the American League is Walt 
Dropo, the slugging first baseman of 
the Boston Red Sox. Dropo, a former 
all-around athlete at the University of 
Connecticut, was playing with a minor 
league club when the season began. 
He was called up by Boston when the 
regular first baseman was injured 
early in the campaign. Dropo played 
brilliantly in a Red Sox uniform the 
rest of the campaign. 

In 136 games he collected 180 hits 
for a fine average of .323. He hit 34 
home runs and tied a teammate, Vern 
Stephens, for the league lead in runs 
batted in, driving 144 runs across the 
plate. 

Rookie of 1950 in the National 
League is Sam Jethroe, the speedy, 
hard-hitting center fielder of the Bos- 
ton Braves. Jethroe, who starred last 
year with the Montreal minor league 
team, was purchased by Boston for the 
big price of $125,000. 

Starting out poorly in spring train- 
ing, he quickly rounded into form and 
played an outstanding game, defen- 
sively and offensively, throughout the 
season. He hit 18 home runs and 
drove in 58 runs, but his most spec- 
tacular performance was on the base 
paths. The fleet player stole 35 bases, 
and won the major league title. 


Vital Dam 


The Suiho power dam on the Ko- 
rean-Manchurian border has figured 
prominently in the war news from that 
area. The dam, which produces much 
of the electricity for Manchuria, as 
well as for North Korea, is of great 
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importance to both the Communist 
and the United Nations forces. 

Because of the wide interest in this 
vital power project, the Department of 
the Army recently made public some 
facts about it. According to the gov- 
ernment’s description, it has a power 
capacity of 700,000 kilowatts, about 
two-thirds that of the Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado River. Located about 
75 miles from the mouth of the Yalu 
River, the Suiho is 328 feet high and 
is nearly 2800 feet long. It backs up 
a reservoir 40 miles long. 

Actually, the Suiho is only one of a 
number of dams planned by the Japa- 
nese when they controlled Korea. An- 
other dam, which was completed and 
is now in operation, is the Mampochin. 
It lies entirely on the northern side 
of the Manchurian border, and pro- 
duces less power than the Suiho. Five 
other electricity-producing dams were 
planned by the Japanese at various 
points along the Yalu River, but are 
not believed to have been completed. 

Some observers believe that the 
Chinese entered the Korean war be- 
cause they feared that outsiders might 
gain control over the Suiho Dam. Both 
the United States and UN have at- 
tempted to reassure the Chinese that 
this valuable property will be pro- 
tected. 


Secret Service 


The unsuccessful attempt on the life 
of President Truman has drawn wide- 
spread attention to the United States 
Secret Service, which once again 
proved its ability to guard Presidents. 

The Secret Service, a part of the 
Treasury Department, has two main 
duties. One is to guard the person of 
the President at all times, wherever 
he may be. The other is to prevent 
counterfeiting of U. S. currency and 
suppress forgeries. The Secret Serv- 
ice is a small force. Only about 200 
agents carry out its duties in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in 56 field offices 
throughout the nation. 

Among the 200 agents, who wear 
plain clothes, are a group of picked 
men who guard the President 24 hours 
a day, whether he is at Blair House 
(the temporary White House) in 
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THE REPUBLICANS boosted their number of governors from 19 to 25. 


in Michigan appeared to have won, although the outcome was still being disputed. 


Washington, or traveling anywhere in 
the world. They are stationed in the 
Executive Mansion itself, ride with 
Mr. Truman when he is motoring, and 
walk beside him on his traditional 
early morning strolls. 

In addition to the plain clothes spe- 
cial agents, the Secret Service includes 
a number of uniformed White House 
policemen. Day and night, at least 
one of these policemen is on duty at 
sentry boxes flanking Blair House, and 
Secret Service guards also -are sta- 
tioned in the rear, on the sides, and 
inside the President’s home. 

The Secret Service was founded in 
1865. It came into being as a result 
of the widespread counterfeiting that 
followed the issuance of the first na- 
tional currency in 1863. Not until 
1901, after President McKinley was 
assassinated, did the Secret Service 
begin guarding the President. 
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“Waiter, this coffee is nothing but 
mud.” 

“Yes, sir. 
ing.” 


It was ground this morn- 


* * * 


First bird: “Didn’t you come south 
early this fall?” 

Second bird: “Yes, I hear nests are 
going to be scarce.” 











BOLTINOFF IN SATURDAY EVENING POS 
“Just give him the ticket. I'll take care 
of bawling him out!” 


“Mrs. 
gossip.” 
“¥ es, 
rumor.” 


Jones is certainly a great 


she has a keen sense of 


* * * 


Teacher: “What is the highest form 
of animal life?” 
Small Boy: “The giraffe.” 


* a * 
“What’s your favorite wild game?” 
“Football.” 

- + * 
Said the professor: “I shall now 


illustrate what I have in mind,” as 
he erased the blackboard. 


* * * 


Little Girl: “Why do editors call 
themselves ‘we’?” 

Father: “To fool the readers into 
thinking that there are too many of 
them to beat up.” 


Mexican Census 


A census of the population of Mex- 
ico has been made recently. The first 
returns from the Mexican census show 
that the population of our southern 
neighbor is growing twice as fast as 
is that of the U. S. 

The first. official figures declare that 
in 1950 the Mexican people number 
about 25,209,000. This represents a 
gain of about 28 per cent since 1940, 
as compared with a population increase 
of 14% per cent for this country in 
the last 10- years. The main reason for 
Mexico’s rapid growth is believed to 
be an improvement in sanitation and 
health methods, which have cut the 
death rate during the last decade. 

The new census also shows that Mex- 
ico’s larger cities grew faster than the 
country as a whole. The capital, 
Mexico City, is an example. The cen- 
sus-takers report that this city is 
among the world’s most rapidly ex- 
panding population centers. It grew 
from about 1% million in 1940 to 
about 2,143,000 in 1950, rising from 
sixth to third place among the cities 
of North America. Now, Mexico City 
is behind only New York and Chicago 
in population, and it is ahead of De- 
troit, Los Angeles, and Philadelphia. 

The growth of Mexican cities, it is 
said, is due to the expansion of indus- 
tries, attracting workers there. More- 
over, there has been considerable pop- 
ulation growth all through northern 
Mexico. Here, extensive new irriga- 
tion projects have improved farm 
lands, and have drawn workers from 
less promising, overcrowded areas in 
central Mexico. 


Articles to Come 


Unless unforeseen news develop- 
ments cause a change in plans, the 
major articles to appear in THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER next week will dis- 
cuss the Point 4 program for foreign 
aid and the steps being taken by the 
federal government to combat com- 
munism within the United States. 
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As this map was prepared, the Democratic candidate 
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Readers Sins. 











I believe that if young men are will- 
ing to give their lives in the service 
of their country that they should have 
a part in choosing their country’s lead- 
ers. I also think that young people 
between the ages of 18 and 21 are 
capable of voting wisely. 

By devoting more time during a 
pupil’s senior year in high school to 
citizenship, young people, when they 
reach 18, would be even better pre- 
pared for the responsibilities of a 
citizen. JOHN WILLIAMS, 

Auburn, New York. 
* ~ 

According to one of your readers, 
the United States should not give aid 
to Yugoslavia “if that country does 
not adopt a democratic government.” 
I believe that that is a very wrong 
way to look at the problem. 

We believe in freedom of govern- 
ment and conscience, the right of peo- 
ple to govern themselves. This right 
must apply to all people, Yugoslavians 
included. 

If we force our way of life on other 
nations, we are destroying our own 
ends, violating the basic rights to free- 
dom of the peoples of the world. 

CHARLES CHATFIELD, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 
* . 7 

On November 6, Independence re- 
ceived a bell, a personal gift from a 
small village called Annecy, France. 
I had the privilege of attending the 
dedication service for this bell, along 
with other Independence townspeople. 

It was a fine experience, and one 
which I shall never forget. All stu- 
dents at the William Chrisman High 
School in Independence were dismissed 
from school to attend this service. It 
was truly unforgettable. 

LOUISE HURLBUT, 
Independence, Missouri. 
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The Philippines 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tos—shy, primitive Pygmies whose 
adults are generally less than five 
feet tall. 

Numerous languages and dialects 
are heard. About a fourth of the 
people use the official Philippine 
tongue, known as Tagalog. English 
is widely understood. 

Japanese invasion and oppression 
brought severe hardship to the Fili- 
pinos during World War II. But in 
1946, as the islanders launched their 
career as an independent nation, they 
had high hopes for the future. Aided 
in a number of ways by the United 
States, they went about the job of 
repairing war damage. A great deal 
was accomplished, but present eco- 
nomic conditions in the Philippines 
are extremely disappointing. 

There is widespread poverty and 
unrest. The government has not yet 
been able to overcome the thousands 
of Communist-led bandits and guer- 
rilla fighters—or Hukbalahaps—that 
spread terror in some parts of the 
islands. Unless something is done to 
improve living conditions, the Com- 
munists may win many new supporters 
among people who are dissatisfied with 
the present government’s performance. 

President Elpidio Quirino is aware 
of this danger. He also knows that the 
Philippine nation needs U. S. help in 
pulling out of its difficulties. Earlier 
this year, therefore, he asked that a 
group of American investigators be 
sent to study and report on the Philip- 
pines’ economic problems. Last sum- 
mer President Truman appointed such 


a group—known officially as the 
“United States Economic Survey Mis- 


sion.” Head of this committee was 
Daniel W. Bell, a prominent U. S. 
banker. 

The survey mission, consisting of 
five members plus 24 assistants and 
secretaries, made a careful study of 
the Philippines, then published a book- 
let on its findings. This booklet, made 
public last month, is commonly called 
the “Bell report,” after the name of 
the committee chairman. 

The main part of the report began 
by recalling the tremendous amount of 
damage that the Philippines suffered 
during World War II. By 1945, farms 
and plantations were run down, fac- 
tories and mines were out of working 
order, and transportation facilities 
were demolished. Production was 
almost at a standstill. 

During the last few years there has 
been considerable improvement. In 
1949 the country was approaching its 
prewar production rate for farm and 
factory goods. Nevertheless, the Fili- 
pinos are still much worse off than 
they were a dozen years ago. Their 
numbers have increased by at least a 
fourth since the late 1930’s. So now 
a greatly enlarged Philippine popula- 
tion is trying to get along on an out- 
put that is a little smaller than prewar. 

U. S. aid and expenditures in the 
islands since World War II add up to 
about 1% billion dollars. Even with 
this help, most Filipinos are less pros- 
perous than they were in the 1930's. 
A typical farm laborer in the islands 
gets about $250 or less during the 
course of a year, and he needs much 
more than this amount in order to 
support his family adequately. Work- 
ers in the cities are, in general, a little 
better off than those in rural areas, 
but still their living conditions are ex- 
tremely bad. 

















The Bell report makes a number of 
recommendations, as to what should 
be done to help the Philippine people 
earn better livings and produce more 
goods. Here are some of its main 
suggestions: 

Land. A large portion of the culti- 
vated ground in the Philippines be- 
longs to wealthy landlords. The farm- 
ers who actually work the soil must 
pay high rents for their small plots. 
Government efforts to regulate and 
limit the amount of rent to be paid 
have not succeeded. 

According to the Bell committee, the 
Philippine government should help 
farm workers to get land of their own. 
Ground could be purchased from the 
rich people who have big estates, and 
sold in small tracts to the farmers. 
Most of the families who would buy 
such plots are very poor, however, and 
they would need to be given a long time 
in which to pay. 

Farming methods. Most Philippine 
farmers use crude, buffalo-drawn tools 
and hand implements. It is hard for 
them to obtain high-quality seed. Not 
enough fertilizer is used on the soil. 
The farmers can get little scientific 
help in fighting plant or livestock dis- 
eases. As a result of such conditions, 
the Filipinos’ land yields much less 
per acre than it should. Sugar pro- 
duction, according to the Bell survey 
group, “is less than half of what it is 
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in other cane sugar producing coun- 
tries of the world.” 

The Bell report recommends that 
agricultural experiment stations be set 
up, and that large numbers of farm 
experts be sent out to help improve 
the Filipinos’ methods of tending crops 
and raising livestock. It is also urged 
that the Philippine government launch 
a vigorous program to conserve the 
islands’ valuable forests. In the past, 
a great deal of timber has been care- 
lessly destroyed. 

Industries. Manufacturing is not 
highly developed in the Philippines. 
Farming is by far the main occupa- 
tion. The islanders depend on foreign 
countries for many items that they 
might easily produce within their own 
borders. Canning, textile manufac- 
turing, the production of fertilizers 
and building materials—there is real 
need for new plants and factories in 
all these fields and many others. Min- 
ing of valuable metals could also be 
stepped up. 

Expansion of mine and factory out- 
put would provide more goods for the 
Philippine people’s own use, as well as 
for sale abroad. It would also furnish 
jobs for large numbers of islanders. 

For industrial growth, the Philip- 
pines would need to obtain a great deal 
of money from private investors in the 
United States and other overseas coun- 
tries. The Bell report points out that 


WIDE WORLD 


MANILA is still rebuilding streets and buildings damaged in World War II 


the Philippine government needs to do 
all it can to encourage foreign busi- 
nessmen to invest in Philippine indus- 
tries. 

Taxes. If the Bell recommendations 
are carried out, the Philippine govern- 
ment will have to spend big sums of 
money. Agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, new power plants for industries, 
and surveys of mineral resources—all 
these will be expensive. Moreover, the 
Bell committee recommends a big pro- 
gram of road building, school improve- 
ment, sanitation work, and housing de- 
velopment. 

At present, the Philippine govern- 
ment is not taking in enough money 
to finance all these activities. In fact, 
it is not even able to meet its present 
expenses without going deeper and 
deeper into debt. 

The American survey group there- 
fore believes that drastic changes 
should be made in Philippine tax laws. 
Committee members say that the 
islands’ present tax system is too cum- 
bersome, that it brings in too little 
revenue, that it puts too large a share 
of its burden on the poor, and that 
wealthy people are often able to get 
by without paying much. According 
to the Bell group, U. S. government 
experts should be sent to help the 
Philippines set up and operate an 
efficient tax system. 

U. S. economic aid. Even if the 
Philippine government does take steps 
to put its financial house in order, says 
the survey committee, the island re- 
public will still need economic aid from 
the United States in order to carry out 
a successful recovery program. The 
Bell report contends that we should, 
over the next five years, spend 250 
million dollars on help for the Philip- 
pines. The money would go for such 
projects as building roads and schools, 
establishing health clinics, teaching 
improved farming methods, and back- 
ing various industrial development 
efforts. 

The Bell committee recommends 
that U. S. advisers and inspectors be 
sent to make sure that any aid we 
give the Philippines is wisely and ef- 
fectively used. It says that such a 
step is necessary because the Philip- 
pine government has, during the last 
few years, displayed widespread “in- 
efficiency and even corruption.” If we 
gave money without carefully super- 
vising its use, much of it might be 
wasted. 

Some Filipinos have shown bitter 
resentment over the Americans’ accu- 
sation that there is serious corruption 
in the island republic’s administration. 
A number of them oppose the idea of 
having U. S. officials oversee the spend- 
ing of money which our government 
may provide. President Quirino, how- 
ever, seems to feel that his country 
should accept the Bell committee’s 
recommendations. 

It is clear that a United States aid 
program for the Philippines would 
meet big difficulties and require much 
patience. Nevertheless, the Bell sur- 
vey group thinks we ought to help 
make the island republic stable and 
prosperous. It is widely felt that such 
action is needed to combat commu- 
nism, which threatens the whole 
Southeast Asia region, and which 
thrives on discontent and chaos. 

The pros and cons of the Philippine 
aid question will receive a great deal 
of attention in this country during 
the months to come. Congress must 
decide how much money—if any—we 
are to furnish, and what controls over 
its use we are to ask. 
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Prescription for “Living with War” 


Leland Stowe Gives Ten Rules to Follow 


ELAND Stowe has been a corre- 
spondent with the armies of eight 
different nations. He has seen people 
fighting and dying in many parts of 
‘the world. He hates war as much as 
anyone else, and knows only too well 
that mere words cannot relieve the 
heartaches of people who have lost 
beloved relatives in armed conflict. 

Mr. Stowe is convinced, however, 
that all of us must and can learn to 
live in this war-infested world with 
a minimum of worry and anxiety. He 
recently set forth a program on “How 
to Live With War” in an article in 
This Week Magazine. With permis- 
sion of the author and of the publisher 
of This Week, we are passing on Mr. 
Stowe’s advice to our readers.* <A 
lack of space has compelled us to 
delete certain sentences and para- 
graphs from the article, but every- 
thing reprinted is in the author’s own 
words. His statement follows: 

1. Get rid of the notion that you 
can’t do anything about threats of war 
and war fears. 

Sure, it looks as if we’re in for 
major trouble with the Soviet Union 
sooner or later. But “it ain’t neces- 
sarily so.” All our best informed 
leaders flatly reject the idea that they 
“can’t do anything about it.” They’re 


2. See why even atomic bombing 
has its limitations. 

Why should you nurse private night- 
mares about you or your family pos- 
sibly being killed in a bombing raid 
some time or other? If soldiers nursed 
such ideas they’d soon be good for 
nothing—but they don’t. Writer Bob 
Ruark has found the common-sense 
solution for this problem. 

Speaking of A-bombs, Ruark says: 
“If they hit me, they hit me. But if 
they miss me, I am way ahead of the 
guy who has spent his days cowering 
in a mental foxhole.” About 99 per 
cent of all people directly involved in 
war dangers find that simple answer. 
It works. Most U. S. citizens can put 
themselves down today with odds of 
about 500,000-to-one in their favor— 
maybe even better. What more do you 
want? 

Means to meet an atomic-bombing 
situation do exist. Medical authori- 
ties remind us that private citizens, 
through training, can reduce loss of 
life by as much as 50 per cent. New 
York City’s Health Commissioner, Dr. 
John F. Mahoney, says: “If you’re 
afraid of an A-bomb attack, you can 
do something now. You can study 
first aid, or become a nurse’s aid. You 
can soon become a block leader or fire 




















DON’T LET IT SCARE you to death. 
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Bad as it is, you can learn to live with the 


war news. 


busy on positive actions and programs. 
You can do the same thing in your 
own life. I don’t mean by signing a 
phony “peace petition” which is being 
pushed by Communists. I mean doing 
things which will make you and your 
country stronger. 

Never mind what Stalin does or 
may do. Your mind and body are free 
agents. You can influence U. S. poli- 
cies by how you vote: by writing your 
Senator and Congressman. You can 
actively support what you believe are 
the wisest policies for preventing war. 
You can join activities which help 
make America stronger. Instead of 
spreading anxiety you can decide what 
you can best contribute—and then 
do it. 


* Reprinted from This Week Magazine; 
copyright 1950 by the United Newspapers 
Magazine Corporation. 


warden; join civilian-defense units, 
You can give blood for plasma.” 

Such things may seem obvious, but 
one sure way to kill worry about what 
might happen is to have a special job 
to do if it should happen. 

You should have seen the fire fight- 
ers and ambulance drivers while buzz 
bombs were smashing London. I can’t 
remember any of them, man or woman, 
who seemed at all concerned about 
himself. The least-worried people I 
saw in bombed cities everywhere were 
those who had specific jobs, especially 
those who were saving lives and re- 
ducing pain. 

3. Remember, most worries about 
relatives in service are exaggerated. 

Nothing can ease the pain of those 
who lose sons or husbands in war, but 
it’s worth remembering that the total 
of men who died in all branches of our 


armed services in World War II was 
exactly 297,473—out of more than 
12,000,000. Their total casualties (in- 
cluding wounded, prisoners and miss- 
ing) were only nine per cent. The 
fact is that approximately 90 per cent 
of those who “go to war” never ex- 
perience front-line combat. But al- 
most all receive better medical atten- 
tion than they’ve ever had in their 
lives. 

In 1949 deaths from accidents in the 
United States were just over 90,000. 
That means that many more Amer- 
icans meet accidental death at home 
each year than the year-by-year aver- 
age number of uniformed men who 
died during the last war. These are 
facts worth keeping in mind. 

4. Live as normally as you possibly 
can. 

Nothing beats the strain of war or 
near-war like sticking to those little 
activities which are part of your daily 
life. I’ve seen women knitting in bomb 
shelters. Half-exhausted middle-aged 
couples go to a movie instead of to bed. 
Tired factory workers bring a friend 
home for a meal or coffee. 

I remember a Finnish maid in the 
hotel at Viipuri when the first long- 
range Russian shells came screaming 
into the next block. “The Russians 
are just getting in a little target prac- 
tice,” she snorted scornfully—and 
went right on sweeping the room. 
There was peace of mind in that 
broom. Sticking to your normal activ- 
ities is nature’s best shock-absorber. 

5. Keep busy. Find more things to 
do. Develop new interests. 

“I feel so helpless.” People say that 
again and again. But very few per- 
sons who are busy from breakfast to 
bedtime have an opportunity to feel 
helpless about possible wars or any- 
thing else. I saw plenty of worried, 
helpless people in Rangoon. They 
were sick with anxiety and defeatism 
because they had no specific extra 
jobs; they hadn’t been organized be- 
fore the bombs came. 

The Finns, however, were just the 
opposite. Almost every able-bodied 
Finn had prepared for special war- 
time occupations, because war seemed 
likely. Finnish women served as 
nurses, fire or air-raid wardens, can- 
teen workers, as cooks in the army, in 
supply units—all kinds of services— 
and they had prepared for all this in 
peacetime. 

Quite aside from special training 
for national emergency, most Amer- 
icans can begin keeping busier in the 
organizations to which they belong. 
Fraternal orders, women’s clubs, civic 
and church organizations, social serv- 
ices or unions—there’s room some- 
where for anyone who doesn’t choose 
to sit and fret. And any new hobby, 
from gardening or photography to 
fishing, will provide the spice of 
variety. 

6. Look for laughter and relaxation. 

Few things that I hungered for in 
war were so precious as music and 
laughter. That’s true, I’ve observed, 
of almost everybody. A bit of soft 
music, a good symphony, even a poor 
joke, these are some of the finest medi- 
cines for taut nerves I’ve ever found. 

7. Be sure to keep yourself in top 
shape physically. 

Who comes home from golf, swim- 
ming, bowling or any good brisk exer- 


WAROLE PEAT. 1” 


LELAND STOWE, famous newspaper 
correspondent 


cise looking worried and depressed? 
Only the bad losers, or those who take 
their worrying habits along with them. 
Enough said. 

8. Don’t tolerate the defeatists, war 
prophets or gloom-peddlers. 

People who talk “preventive” or “in- 
evitable” war are selling acceptance of 
what they talk. It seems there’s one 
or more at most social functions. . . . 
“The Russians will have a hundred 
bombs in another year...If we 
don’t fight them now .. .” All kinds 
of flat statements, unsupported by 
evidence. 

Most of the war prophets and loose 
talkers I meet badly need cutting down 
to size. Why not have a little quiet 
fun? ... “Really, Mr. Brown. How 
do you know that? .. . What’s your 
authority for how many bombs the 
Russians have? .. . What books would 
you advise me to read on this subject?” 
It’s interesting how little serious read- 
ing or fact-searching most doom- 
peddlers do. 

People who appeal to your emotions 
or incite hysteria undermine our 
chances of preventing war—or of 
fighting one realistically if we have 
to do so. But you don’t have to listen 
to the irresponsible babblers. Choose 
those calm, factual authorities who 
have real credentials for assessing 
what we're up against. 

9. Look for the encouraging news. 

Bad news always makes the biggest 
headlines, naturally enough. Korea 
looked plenty bad in those first weeks 
—and as I write remains plenty tough. 
But on the credit side the Korean 
showdown is strengthening America’s 
and the free nations’ long-term pros- 
pects in dozens of invaluable ways. 
It may have saved us from another 
Pearl Harbor. It may yet enable us 
to prevent a general conflict. Behind 
most unpleasant developments there 
are usually compensations. Look far- 
ther than the headlines. 

10. Forge your own personal weapon 
of faith. 

Through faith alone Churchill and 
De Gaulle rallied their peoples to ulti- 
mate victory. Through faith our men 
fought their way back across the Paci- 
fic islands and led in liberating Europe. 

What do I mean by faith? Faith is 
belief in something beyond and above 
yourself. For some, faith is the belief 
in a better world, in the brotherhood 
of man, in the ultimate triumph of 
what is just, decent and right. For 
a great many others faith goes beyond 
these things. It is a profound reli- 
gious conviction; the belief in God and 
in the immortality of the soul. 

The belief that what is good must 
ultimately prevail—that is what makes 
life worth living. 
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Career for Tomorrow 


As a Draftsman 


HE draftsman is the worker in in- 

dustry who bridges the gap between 
men who create ideas for articles and 
those who actually make the products. 
The engineer, for instance, plans a 
new machine and makes rough sketches 
that indicate his ideas. He then gives 
these sketches to the draftsman, who 
makes detailed and accurate drawings 
based on the sketches. These draw- 
ings are used by the machinist who 
builds the machine. This process is 
repeated in practically every manufac- 
turing and construction industry. 

Two outstanding requirements for 
success in this field are accuracy and 
mathematical ability. Artistic talent 
is of some importance, but most people 
who like freehand drawing would not 
be happy as draftsmen. The drafts- 
man works with T-squares, triangles, 
French curves, and other such instru- 
ments to make exact and precise draw- 
ings. He (or she, for women too may 
become draftsmen) has little opportu- 
nity for what is thought of as creative 
artistic work. 

In addition to being accurate and 
liking mathematics, the draftsman 
should have some mechanical ability. 
He should be able to understand the 
way in which the machine he is draw- 
ing is to operate. If he is to work on 
drawings for ships, bridges, buildings, 
and the like, he should understand 
their general construction. He should 
also have some knowledge of the ma- 
terials from which the product or 
structure is to be made. 


A person may learn to be a drafts- 
man either by going to a technical 
school or through an apprenticeship. 
The apprenticeship programs are con- 
ducted by large manufacturing com- 
panies. The training they offer and 
the course in a technical school are 
similar. 

A student or apprentice begins by 
learning to trace dri rs and to 
make blueprints. He nen becomes 
skilled in making accurate sketches in 
one, two and three dimensions. As a 
final part of the preparation, he learns 
elementary mechanics and some of the 
physical and chemical properties of 
materials used in a particular industry. 

A young person who wants to be- 
come a draftsman can start in high 
school by taking courses in mechani- 
cal drawing, physics, chemistry, plane 
and solid geometry, and trigonometry. 

Salaries in this field depend to a 
large extent upon one’s experience. 
An apprentice will not earn a high sal- 
ary. An experienced draftsman may 
earn from $3,000 to $5,000 a year, 
depending upon the locality in which 
he works. 

Draftsmen are employed by indus- 
trial firms and by the federal and state 
governments. Most of them now work 
in the iron and steel industry, with 
automobile and aircraft manufactur- 
ers, for the shipbuilding industry, or 
with engineering and architectural 
firms. 

One of the advantages of a career 
in this field is that it offers definite 





GALLOWAY 
His job requires skill and 
patience. 


DRAFTSMAN. 


opportunities for promotion. Advance- 
ment, however, depends upon a per- 
son’s increasing his technical back- 
ground and upon his becoming skilled 
in one particular field of drafting— 
in architectural work, in aircraft con- 
struction, in shipbuilding, and the like. 
Many schools, particularly in the 
larger cities, offer courses at night 
which make it possible for an ambi- 
tious draftsman to get additional 
training. Through his actual work 
in a particular industry he gains ex- 
perience that is an invaluable part of 
his background. 

There are disadvantages in being a 
draftsman. The work is confining, for 
one must be at a drafting board most 
of the day. The necessity for absolute 
accuracy often causes eyestrain. Un- 
less a person plans to add to his back- 


ground through outside study, the 


work may become monotonous. 
Occupational Brief No. 83, “The 
Job of the Draftsman,” discusses this 
field and may be secured from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 5 cents. 
—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds -- Qur Territories 


ID you know that land outside the 
48 states and the District of 
Columbia owned by the United States 
covers about 600,000 square miles— 
an area just about equal to all of 
Texas, Colorado, California and Idaho 


together? This non-state area is 
known as the Territories and Island 
Possessions of the United States. 

Beginning in the 1800’s, we acquired 
the non-state area in several ways— 
by discovery and settlement, by nego- 
tiation with other nations, by pur- 
chase, and as a result of the Spanish- 
American War. The peoples of most 
of the areas are U. S. citizens and 
govern themselves, much as do Amer- 
icans living in the states. There is, 
though, a difference—the territories 
do not have voting membership in 
Congress. A few of the areas have 
no power of self-government and are 
entirely controlled by the United 
States. 

Alaska was bought from Russia in 
1867 for $7,200,000. Its area of 
586,400 square miles makes up a good 
nine tenths of all the American terri- 
tory outside the states. Population 
is about 127,000. - Alaska is largely 
self-governing, and hopes to be ad- 
mitted by Congress to statehood in 
the near future. 

Hawaii, with about 6,450 square 
miles, is second of the territories in 
size. It includes eight main islands 
and a chain of small ones. Population 
is over 493,000. Hawaii became a 
part of the U. S. in negotiations with 
its political leaders in 1898. Hawaii, 
which also has a large degree of self- 


government, hopes, with Alaska, to 
become a state soon. 

Guam, 206 square miles in area with 
a population of about 59,000, is largest 
of about 20 Pacific islands west of 
Hawaii. An important Navy base, 
Guam was acquired from Spain in 
1898. We obtained the American 
Samoa Islands, 76 square miles with 
about 19,000 people, by negotiations 
with Germany in 1899. Pago Pago in 
Samoa is one of the best harbors used 
by the Navy in the South Pacific. 
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ESKIMO CHILDREN, and friend, in 
laska, e walrus was not alive when 
this picture was taken. 


Others of the Pacific areas are tiny 
islands ranging in size from less than 
a square mile, or less than a 640-acre 
farm, to 5 square miles. They are: 

The Wake Islands—Wake, Peale, and 
Wilkes—ceded to us by Spain in 1898. 

Baker, Howland, and Jarvis, which 
we got in 1936 when Great Britain 
agreed to abandon her claims to them. 


The Midway Islands—Eastern and 
Sand—discovered in 1859. 

The Johnston Islands—Johnston 
and Sand—accepted as U. S. territory 
by other nations in the 1850’s. 

Population of these scattered islands 
is small, and in most cases is not yet 
definitely established. The Census 
Bureau is concluding an _ island-to- 
island population count this year as 
part of the 1950 census. 

Canton and Enderbury Islands, 4 
square miles in the Pacific, are con- 
trolled jointly by Britain and the U. S. 
Some maps may show other small is- 
lands, including Malden, Starbuck, 
Vostok, and Christmas, as belonging 
to the United States. Actually, they 
also are claimed by Great Britain. 

In the Atlantic-Caribbean waters, 
U. S. land includes: 

Puerto Rico, population over 2,200,- 
000, area 3,435 square miles, acquired 
in the Spanish-American War. 

The 553 square miles of land and 
water area in the Canal Zone, popu- 
lation 52,300, over which Panama 
granted us jurisdiction in 1903. 

The Virgin Islands of the U. S., 133 
square miles, population about 27,000, 
which we bought from Denmark in 
1917. 

Apart from U. S. territory, we also 
administer some 1,400 small Pacific 
islands with an area of only about 
846 square miles. These are the Trust 
Territories: the Carolines, the Mari- 
anas, and the Marshalls. They were 
taken from Japan at the end of World 
War II. We control them as trustee 
at the request of the United Nations. 





Study Guide 


Political Picture 


1. Compare the strength of the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans in the 82nd 
Congress. How does it differ from the 
81st Congress? 

2. Describe the two wings of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

3. What cleavage in the Republican 
Party was emphasized by this month’s 
elections? 

4. Explain the comment of columnist 
Doris Fleeson about the elections: “The 
Fair Deal ... is the most obvious cas- 
ualty.” 

5. Why do some Democrats who have 
been active in backing foreign-aid pro- 
grams fear that the new Congress may 
attempt to curtail them sharply? 

6. What do Republicans who have 
spoken on the question of foreign aid 
since the election have to say on the 
subject? 

7. What changes, is it thought, may be 
brought about in the conduct of foreign 
policy in the Far East? 











Discussion 


1. Which do you think is better for 
the country as a whole—a Congress in 
which one party has a slight majority, 
or a Congress in which one party has an 
overwhelming majority? Explain. 

2. Are you in favor of curtailing our 
foreign-aid programs, or do you think 
they should be continued on their present 
scale? Give reasons for your answer. 


Philippines 


1. Trace the relationship between the 
United States and the Philippines since 
1898. 

2. Give a brief geographical descrip- 
tion of the islands. 

3. Who are the Hukbalahaps? 

4. What was the duty of the Bell sur- 
vey group, and by whom was this group 
appointed? 

5. Why are the Filipinos considerably 
worse off than they were a dozen years 
ago, even though Philippine production 
has approached prewar levels? 

6. What, according to the Bell com- 
mittee, are some of the major steps that 
the Philippine government should take 
in order to improve living conditions in 
the island republic? 

7. How much U. S. economic aid for 
the Philippines did the survey group 
recommend? 

8. Why does the Bell committee think 
it is essential for U. S. officials to super- 
vise the use of any aid that is granted? 


Discussion 


Do you agree or disagree with the 
Bell committee’s recommendations on 
U. S. aid to the Philippines, and on 
supervision of its use? Explain your 
position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the position to which Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg has recently been ap- 
pointed? 

2. What is the meaning of the term 
“lame duck” as applied to the meeting of 
Congress? 

8. Describe briefly the report of Gor- 
don Gray, and why is it likely to stir up 
a controversy. 

4. Why is the Suiho power dam im- 
portant in the Korean war? 

5. What are the two main duties of the 
U. S. Secret Service? 

6. How does Mexico City stand among 
the cities of North America with respect 
to population? 
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Pronunciations 


Elpidio Quirino—él-pé’dy6 ké-ré’nd 
Hukbalahaps—hik’bah-lah-hahps’ 
Tagalog—tah-gah'log 





